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their pathetic victims. They make heroes of working-
class leaders who desert the Socialist movement. They
utilize every rare instance of working-class ascent to their
own ranks to misrepresent the proportions in which the
career is open to the talented. They fight fiercely against
every sch'eme of social reform; a century ago Bentham
listed the whole armoury of fallacies they employ in
defence of their privileges. Their whole outlook is still
based upon the notion that the problem of poverty is
insoluble even while they boast that capitalism has given
to man an undreamed-of control over nature* They be-
lieve, in their hearts, that their wealth is justified, in part
as a return to their talent, and, in part, by reason of the
charity they so gracefully confer.
Yet in their hearts they hate and fear the poor* Nothing
is so striking in our civilization as this one inexpugnable
fact. It emerges in every great strike. It emerges, also,
in the constantly reiterated belief that unemployment is
the outcome of defective character. It emerges in the
professionalization of charity; and it lies at the base of
the philosophy of bodies like the Charity Organization
Society. It can be seen in the widespread belief that there
is too much education, or that our education is too
"literary" in character; it has even been urged by an
eminent Dean that our national education system must
have gone too far since it has begun to enable the children
of the working-class to compete with the children of the
privileged. It can be seen in the attempt to draw a dis-
tinction between "safe" and "unsafe" trade union leaders*
It was not a Socialist but Mr, Gladstone who said that
"when t&e people of this country are silent, you say they
are contented; when they are disorderly, you say you
must not yield to violence*" "Our streets," Mr* Shaw
has written, "are fuller of feuds than the Highlands or
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